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With reference to chaplain service the conference 
recommended that “chaplains and Christian workers 
should be independent of and not subject to control by the 
war system, and should serve human need, whether of foe 


Concerning the League of Nations the conference took 


“We hold that the churches might well express their 
gratification in the increasing cooperation of our govern- 
ment with the League of Nations in matters pertaining 
to disarmament, economic collaboration, the promotion of 
health and morals, and other humanitarian and scientific 
activities. We believe such cooperation should increase 
and that our country should bear its full part in the 
expense entailed. We urge the establishment of provi- 
sions for constant official collaboration with the League 
and believe the position of the United States in world 
affairs makes eventual membership in the League desir- 


Concerning military training the conference said: 

“We hold that the churches should oppose all military 
training in church institutions and public high schools, 
and all compulsory military training in colleges and uni- 
versities, should favor non-military courses in physical 
education and curriculum courses on the cause and cure 
of war and on methods of international cooperation; and 
should oppose the Citizens Military Training Camps and 
request the government never again to use the Post Office 
cancellation stamps to advertise the same.” 

While affirming the right of officers and enlisted men 
along with other citizens to free expression of opinion, 
the conference condemned “the widespread practice of 
using their official positions for conducting propaganda 
on behalf of the war system and the practice of attacking 
advocates of the peace system, the expenses for these 
activities being met by federal taxes.” 

The conference went on record as favoring restoration 
of citizenship “to those men and women who were de- 
prived of it because of their conscientious stand against 
bearing arms in 1917-1918, and should protest against 
the refusal of citizenship on the ground of objection to 


Approval was given to the proposal to put the Asiatic 
nations on a quota basis in the matter of admitting immi- 
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ef, 
ire 
is. The Columbus Peace Conference 
by The meeting of 123 carefully selected representatives 
of 35 communions and religious organizations held in 
| Columbus, March 6-8, made some extraordinary deliver- or of friend.” 
| ances on war and peace which received almost no atten- 
ace @ tion in the public press. The more important actions the following action: 
nay @ taken are printed below. Under the head of affirmations 
re- the conference declared: 
the “We hold that the church, the body of Christ all in- 
28, clusive—transcending race and national divisions— 
can | should henceforth condemn and renounce recourse to war 
hat @ for the solution of international controversies, and should 
ere | insist that responsible statesmen shall conduct the policies 
res- [| and procedures of the state in harmony with the spirit, the 
t a fe pledges and the intent of the Pact. 
ous “We hold that the churches of Jesus Christ should be 
fer- @ a mighty dynamic in abolishing war. War denies the 
vith #Fatherhood of God, scorns the Brotherhood of Man, able and inevitable.” 
- of # mocks the sacredness of human life, is merciless to help- 
yers fF less women and children, uses falsehood, ignores justice, 
. of releases the passions, and cultivates hate. War means 
tive § everything that Jesus did not mean, and means nothing 
tive that He did mean. 
> be “We therefore hold that the churches should condemn 
yups | tesort to the war system as sin and should henceforth 
refuse, as institutions, to sanction it or to be used as 
s in agencies in its support. 
“We further hold that the churches should now regard 
t up |B War, when distinguished from the exercise of police power 
tive § by authorized international agencies, as a crime. 
ical, * * 
| be: “We hold that the churches should support and sustain 
n Of @ with moral approval individuals who, in the exercise of 
: their right of conscience, refuse to take part in war or in 
. “We hold that, since economic factors are primary 
1008 BH causes of international suspicion and hostility and fre- 
°s 10 B quently lead to war, the churches should engage in the 
react H most serious study of such vital problems as foreign in- 
stice, vestments, war debts, raw materials, tariffs, armed inter- 
1 the @ vention for the protection of property, and the whole bearing arms. 
aa — of the economic and political control of foreign 
peoples.” 
lence The conference recommended that the churches should grants to the United States. 
study, with a view to approval as principles guiding their 


own policy, “general and drastic reduction of armaments” 
and “the abandonment of the policy of armed intervention 
by One power on its own authority for the protection of 
the ‘lives, property, and interests’ of its citizens in foreign 

ds, and the substitution of non-violent measures col- 
lectively administered.” 


In connection with its pronouncements regarding the 
policy of intervention the conference said: 

“We hold that the churches—the world over—should 
adopt the recommendation of the International Missionary 
Council, meeting in Jerusalem last April, that ‘the protec- 
tion of missionaries should only be by such methods as 
will promote goodwill in personal and official relations’ 
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and that all missionary societies ‘should make no claim the United States Supreme Court in the Indianapol fil “Tt 
on their governments for the armed defense of their mis- Water Company Case‘ sanctions a basis of valuation ani subje 
sionaries and of their property’.” a rate of return on capital which Father Ryan regards af justic 
The resolution on the Monroe Doctrine reads as unfair and unethical. doctri 
follows: Since the first decision* of the Supreme Court estabf but o 
“We hold that, since the original meaning of the Mon- lishing the right of public authorities to fix rates fom variot 
roe Doctrine, namely that further colonization by any public service concerns, the courts have gradually def} prono 
European powers or the extension of the European parted from the position taken in that case that fixing rate ; 
monarchial system to any portion of this hemisphere compensation for the use of public utility property shoulij mone: 
would be considered as dangerous to our peace and safety, be “a legislative and not a judicial question.” “The Cour on lo 
has undergone such a profound transformation, and since now asserts its right to pass upon the reasonableness oj i 
the phrase has become so dynamic and explosive, the rates fixed by the legislative authority, and expands thi of 32 
proper authorities should clearly define and announce its ‘due process’ clause to include the doctrine that imposition} thoug 
current meaning, accepting as a beginning the following of inadequate rates upon public utility concerns is equivagy hocus 
statement filed by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- ‘lent to ‘taking property without just compensation.’ ” Dr 
mittee: “Therefore, whenever it oversteps the principle Furthermore, the tendency has been more and more tif both 
of self-defense, reasonably interpreted, the right disap- stress, as a basis of valuation, the present cost of com in th 
pears and the policy is questionable because it then vio- struction and to allow increases in the base which enable 
lates the rights of others.’ Of even more importance, the common stockholders to reap the full benefit of the 
however, is the transfer of authority to administer the rise in prices and the increase in the value of property. 
Monroe Doctrine from the United States alone to the As compared to original cost through prudent investment, 
Pan-American countries collectively. F cost of reproduction of the plant is a fluctuating bas Th 
The following explicit statement was adopted with which utility companies favor during periods of rising 
reference to the Philippines: me prices and values because it is then to their advantage 
“We hold that, since the welfare of some twelve million But during periods of declining prices and values they are Unite 
people is at stake and since the United States will be likely to take a different attitude, because if applied cone POT" 
unable to exert its maximum influence against the whole sistently, it will be to their disadvantage. Father Ryanp °°" 
system of imperialism so long as it retains coercive con- is of the opinion that if the present emphasis on inflating prod 
trol over the people of the Philippine Islands, the govern- values continues it will “provoke an agitation for public 
ment of this country should adopt some such policy as ownership of public utilities vastly greater than anything) hea 
follows. First, the people should be permitted to decide that this country has hitherto known. .. . 1928 
for themselves by plebiscite whether or not they desire “Ever since the Munn case, it has been the theory of 485,( 
independence. If so, a date should be fixed not later the law that regulation of rates for utility services is aj ™ Is 
than ten years thereafter when complete independence ethical process. For upwards of forty years, the courts 
will be granted. Second, the integrity and security of have recognized that the related question of valuation is jy than 
the Islands should be guaranteed by a multilateral treaty an ethical question. The difference between the theory 
of the Pacific powers, or through the League of Nations. of original cost and that of reproduction cost is likewise The 
Third, a series of commercial treaties should be negotiated an ethical issue. Indeed, it implies two diametrically ™™ 
continuing any economic measures, such as free trade, opposed doctrines of property rights. If 


which are mutually desired. Fourth, the people of the “In the Middle Ages the chief function of property was 2 th 
United States should continue any cooperation with the to provide tools whereby men could exercise their labor ‘0 ¢ 


of tha sends in the reams of amar power. For the met part, property was virally 


tical with opportunity to work. Profit from property in 18 p 
the sense of interest on capital was of comparatively slight Test 
importance. With the arrival of the machine age capital faste 
became the means of obtaining a new and particular kind Jane 
of income, in addition to and distinct from the rewards Bur 


of labor. Nevertheless, the great majority of people have 
tional authorities of the various denominations that peace continued to regard interest as a moderate gain which tion 
education should be included in planning future study supplements wages, or which enables them to make pro- in 1! 
courses; also that the research department of the Inter- vision against the nie and uncertainties of the futalkan 6 
national Council of Religious Education should study the Indeed, these are the only rational ends of interest. that 
whole question of peace education for children, “for the “In recent years, a conception of property has arisen 
purpose of evaluating present materials and procedures, which exceeds all the bounds of custom and decency and 
testing their effectiveness and establishing future pro- justice. Men who hold this concept believe that capitd tran 
cedures. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ought to bring unlimited returns. For them there is m0 Stat 
Many specific recommendations are included in the such thing as a fair rate of interest. They desire exces will 
findings of the conference which will shortly be published sive and indefinite rates of interest in order that they may °™ 
in pamphlet form and may be obtained from the National increase as rapidly as possible their capital possessions T 
Committee on the Churches and World Peace, 289 Fourth and their economic power. Typical of their attitude is Tpi 
Avenue, New York. the defense of reproduction cost recently made by an at B Nee 
. torney for, and manager of, a certain Western public shor 
Ethics of Public Utility Valuation utility. To the objection that reproduction cost would for 
give certain utilities an interest of 14 per cent on the ji, Pro 

A recently published pamphlet on the Ethics of Public money that they had invested, he replied in effect: “Whal Nim 
Utility Valuation by Father John A. Ryan deals with the of it? They ought to have 40 per cent, if they can get it. jim 
development of precedents and practices which vitally 
concern consumers and investors. The recent decision of 
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In addition to these statements of principle the confer- 
ence outlined various educational procedures looking 
toward the preparation of children and young people for 
participation in international and interracial relations on 
the basis of goodwill. It recommended to the educa- 


1John W. McArdle, et al v. Indianapolis Water Company. Wit! 
2? Munn v. Illinois, 


ower, For the most part property was virtually iden 
which is desired by the latter. 
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iff! “The opposite view is that all the uses of property are 
™ subject to the moral law, to the precepts of charity and 
justice. The Catholic Church proclaims not only the 
doctrine of just wages for labor and just prices for goods, 
but of just interest for capital. And just interest is 
variously defined as ‘a moderate rate,’ ‘the rate which is 
pronounced fair by competent and fairminded men,’ ‘the 
rate at which men are generally willing to invest their 
money,’ or ‘the rate which is permitted by the civil law 
on loans, plus a fair amount for greater risk.’ There is 
nothing in the Catholic teaching which sanctions a rate 
of 32 per cent on a non-competitive investment, even 
though the rate may be legally established through some 
hocus-pocus called valuation.” 

Dr. Ryan’s pamphlet is a valuable ethical document, 
both intrinsically and as an exposition of Catholic ethics 
in the areas touched upon. 


Depletion of Oil Resources 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board, composed of the 
secretaries of the departments of Commerce, Interior, 
War and Navy, has issued a report warning that the 
United States is depleting its oil resources at a dispro- 
portionate rate. The United States is producing 72 per 
cent and consuming 65 per cent of the world’s crude oil 
production. 

Production of crude oil in the United States has kept 
ahead of increasing consumption. On December 31, 
1928, there was an excess of supply over demand of 
485,000,000 barrels as compared to 409,000,000 barrels 
in 1924 when President Coolidge pointed to the need for 
oil conservation. The United States is producing more 
than two and one-half times the amount produced by the 
rest of the world and consuming nearly twice as much. 
The export of refinery products is a large and notable 
item in our foreign trade. 

If the United States keeps up production and export 
at the present rate the time will come when it will have 
to depend on oil produced elsewhere, for, according to 
petroleum geologists, our oil resources are not more than 
18 per cent of the world supply. In comparison with the 
rest of the world this country is depleting its oil resources 
faster than any other country. Production during 
January, 1929, according to a report by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, amounted to 81,979,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 2,644,000 barrels, the highest level of produc- 
tion yet attained. World production of crude petroleum 
in 1928 was 1,322,896,000 barrels, an increase over 1927 
of 61,823,000 barrels, or about 5 per cent. It is estimated 
that production outside the United States increased about 

per cent. According to preliminary figures of the 
Bureau of Mines 900,364,000 barrels of crude oil were 
transported from producing properties in the United 
States in 1928 and it is estimated that total production 
will be found to have reached 902,000,000 barrels as 
compared to 901,129,000 in 1927. 

The danger of exploiting our oil resources at such a 
Tapid rate, as compared to the rest of the world, and the 
need for remedies are questions which the Board believes 
should be faced by the “American people as they plan 
for the future. At least, the effort should be made to 
Propose measures that will minimize and delay the unde- 
irable future outcome of this excessive drain upon a 
limited though admittedly large reserve. In this planning 
or the future the principal units of the oil industry itself, 
with their large refinery capacity and distributing systems, 
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both domestic and foreign, have a stake second only to 
that of the nation and may well be counted on to join 
forces in the common interest.” The Board, as quoted 
by the New York Times on March 3, 1929, is of the 
opinion that “the depletion rate of our own resources 
can be brought more into accord with that of foreign 
resources only in one way—by importing a greater quan- 
tity of crude petroleum.” Since the present imports of 
crude oil come largely from American operators in 
Mexican and South American fields, the Board believes 
that “cooperation in the development of foreign fields, 
through technical assistance and the further investment 
of capital, would seem to be a logical conservation 
measure.” 

It is announced * that the American Petroleum Institute 
has entered upon a determined effort to find a permanent 
solution of the problem of overproduction in the oil in- 
dustry. It has appointed a committee to study worldwide 
production and consumption and it is preparing a program 
to be submitted to the various producing interests in im- 
portant oil producing countries. This is said to be the 
first concerted attempt to bring about a general agreement 
on the restriction of output. 

The present emphasis on opening new oil fields in the 
United States is described as the “greatest wildcatting 
campaign” in the history of the industry and it is said 
that leading oil companies would welcome an effective 
curb on drilling operations but are compelled by aggres- 
sive competition to take part in the intensive search for 
oil and in bidding for leases in favorable areas. 

Apparently the chief economic difficulty in setting up 
a plan for limitation of production is the problem of 
arriving at an agreement on the amounts which shall be 
produced by each oil field. Oklahoma, which has made 
efforts to limit production, has found this an important 
problem in dealing with its producers. While Oklahoma 
is making attempts along these lines, production in Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Venezuela is increasing. Mexico is 
said to present little difficulty because of its diminishing 
production but Venezuela produced 106,000,000 barrels 
in 1928 as compared to 63,134,000 barrels in 1927. Thus, 
if it is difficult to arrive at limitation of production in the 
United States and nearby countries, the problem is greatly 
magnified when worldwide limitation is attempted. 

The economic difficulties, furthermore, are complicated 
by the lack of legal control. Those who invest in oil 
fields are primarily concerned with making profits on their 
investment under highly competitive conditions. Private 
property in oil lands guarantees the right to conduct the 
business in a way to acquire profits regardless of over- 
production, competition and waste. Anti-trust laws pro- 
hibit agreements which are in restraint of trade. Thus 
there appears to be little prospect that economic control 
through agreements among producers will be effective 
within the nation, to say nothing about worldwide control. 


“Primitive Communism” 


Prof. Walter T. Watson of the University of Illinois 
has made an illuminating study, reported in the January 
American Journal of Sociology in which he undertook to 
test the theory of primitive communism by the census 
method. By way of definition he says: “Communism, 
of course, means absence of private property and owner- 
ship in common by the group. But, as here discussed 
and as even more widely conceived, it means that division 


1New York Times, February 24, 1929. 
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of labor in the preliterate world is nonexistent, that the 
work of these peoples is done in common, and that what 
is the task of one is the task of all.” 

The assumption that in primitive societies there is no 
division of labor is very general, as the writings of 
numerous sociologists show. Mr. Watson undertook by 
use of “monographic studies, reports by anthropologists 
and ethnologists, accounts of scientific expeditions, gov- 
ernment documents, and findings of missionaries, trav- 
elers, etc.” to test this assumption, and under such scru- 
tiny, he reports, it completely collapsed. The data “point 
concretely and minutely to the universality of functional 
differentiation within every human grouping.” The litera- 
ture examined shows that “there are 80 different occu- 
pations among the Nei, 67 among the Banyoro, 39 among 
the Baganda, 33 among the Marquesas, 5 among the 
Bering Strait Eskimos, etc.” 

Among the occupations listed are the following: 
architect, auctioneer, axe-maker, bailiff, barber, black- 
smith, brewer, carpenter, clairvoyant, cloth-dyer, coun- 
selor, decorator, diviner, entertainer, executioner, fife- 
player, fly-swatter, genealogist. 

Cutting across these functional lines is a differentiation 
based on sex, age, physical strength and marital condition. 

The study seems to relegate both the assumption that 
communistic non-differentiation prevailed among primitive 
men and the assumption that primitive man was a “soli- 
tary hunter” lacking any social organization. 


Documentary Materials on Farm Relief 


An extra session of Congress has been called, and the 
question of farm relief will have major attention. For 
those who are following developments several recent pub- 
lications will be of interest. 

Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia, has 
published the report he prepared at the request of John 
J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, on the agricultural situation and the possibilities of 
relief through legislation. Professor Seligman completed 
his report prior to the national election, but decided, in 
order to preserve the scientific character of the work, to 
withhold it until after the campaign closed. He states 
in the introduction that he received no compensation for 
the task, and that he is not an agricultural expert. He 
drew extensively, however, upon the work of many agri- 
cultural experts and has produced a comprehensive work. 
The summary and conclusions constitute perhaps the most 
concise statement which has yet come from an economist 
upon the subject. The book will be reviewed later in 
this SERVICE, but attention is called to it now because of 
its timely character. (The Economics of Farm Relief, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1929, $3.00.) 

The March number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
contains an extensive symposium on Farm Relief. The 
editor in charge of the volume is Professor Clyde L. 
King. The numerous articles are divided into four sec- 
tions: facts, causes, economic remedies, marketing reme- 
dies. Dr. King points out that the nation is committed 
to farm relief legislation at the special session of Con- 
gress, and contends that “such legislation, to be of lasting 
value, must lead to and be a part of a permanent national 
agricultural policy.” 


This Department is informed that the Harvard Uni. 
versity Press will shortly publish a book on farm relie 
by Professor John Black of the Harvard economics 
faculty, an eminent authority, who wrote comprehensive 
articles on the subject for the American Economic Review, 
June and September, 1928. 

It would appear that the technicians have in this in 
stance produced timely materials which may be of guid. 
ance to legislators. To what extent their offerings wil 
be disseminated among and used by the lawmakers 
remains to be seen. Developments in farm relief legislation 
in the new Congress will, of course, be interpreted in this 
SERVICE. 


The New Secretary of Agriculture 


_ Because President Hoover has declared that agriculture 
is Our most important economic problem and has called 
a special session of Congress which will give major atten 
tion to farm relief, unusual significance attaches to the 
appointment of the Secretary of Agriculture. It wasa 
cabinet appointment unpredicted by the political writers 
The Washington correspondent of an agricultural paper 
claims to have uncovered the specifications which Mr, 
Hoover drew up for his Secretary of Agriculture. These 
were as follows: He must be from the Middle West; 
he must have ability to “sell” the need for an effective 
solution of the farm problem to doubting Thomases of 
the East; he must be a man who did not support Mr. 
Hoover in the pre-convention campaign; he must bea 
student of the farm situation and aware of its major 
difficulties ; he must be an administrator rather than a 
scientist. 

Whether this account is accurate or not, the selection 
of Arthur M. Hyde for the post is certainly in accord 
with the major portions of it which refer to the Secre 
tary’s experience. He was formerly governor of Mis 
souri, supported Governor Lowden in the pre-convention 
campaign, but has not been a protagonist of McNary: 
Haugenism. For his Secretary of Agriculture Mr. Hoover 
chose a man not identified closely with any of the diverse 
elements in the post-war battle for legislation looking 
toward price stabilization and surplus control through 4 
federal government agency. Mr. Hyde has made it 
known that he is not a “dirt farmer,” in spite of the fac 
that he owns and operates several farms in Missouri. 


Unemployment Outline 


The National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations has published an outline on unemployment 
which is a comprehensive treatment of the subject. As 
means of education among discussion groups the outline 
is well adapted to its purpose. The manner in which the 
subject is outlined, the discussion questions and the refet- 


ences cited furnish opportunity for extensive work oj 


the part of those so inclined. In general, it should & 
of great assistance in developing widespread sympathetit 
understanding of unemployment and help to create 4 
desire to further constructive measures for the solution 
of the problem. It is available for any group wishing 
to study the subject and may be had from the Womats 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for 2 
cents, 
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